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THE RELATIVITY OF VALUE? 


: hee are four possibilities for the meaning of goodness: 


1. Goodness has no meaning (Nonsense view), 
2. Goodness has a constant meaning (Absolute view), 
3. Goodness has an ambiguous meaning (Ambiguity view), 
4. Goodness has a relative meaning (Value-relativity view). 
The first possibility gives goodness—O meanings. 
The second possibility gives goodness—1 meaning. 
The third possibility gives goodness—n meanings. 
The fourth possibility gives goodness—1 generic and n specific mean- 
ings. 


We are dismissing the first possibility because goodness has mean- 
ing. The third possibility, the doctrine suggested by F. S. Cohen in 
Ethical Systems and Legal Ideals, purports to give goodness a rela- 
tive meaning. We are dismissing this meaning because it is not 
a relative meaning that can withstand criticism, its ambiguity makes 
it futile. Although it is impossible in the scope of this paper to give 
the arguments which render the ‘‘unique’’ views of goodness improb- 
able? (the views such as G. E. Moore’s, where goodness means simply 
goodness), and to present the grounds for maintaining that none 
of the remaining Absolute views can be substantiated to the exclu- 
sion of the others, we can discuss Value-relativity,—a view that has 
been sadly neglected by philosophic thought—the more sad, since 
it is probably true. 

We do not know of any writer who has offered a generalized 
relativity system. But we find the beginnings * in several passages 
(if we make the proper interpretations) in the essay, ‘‘ Hypostatic 
Ethies,’’* and a more detailed statement in two articles: ‘‘The 
Arbitrary as Basis for Rational Morality,’’> by Charner M. Perry, 
and ‘‘Ethies as Pure Postulate,’’® by Donald C. Williams. 

1The doctrine expressed here is, in part, a revised version of A Definition 
of Value, the writer’s doctoral thesis, Harvard University, 1934. 

2 Another paper will treat this problem. 

8The doctrine which we are presenting was formulated before the appear- 
ance of Cohen’s book and the articles by Perry and Williams. 

4Santayana, Winds of Doctrine. 

5 International Journal of Ethics, Vol. XLIII (1933), pp. 127-144. 

6 Philosophical Review, Vol. XLII (1933), pp. 399-411. 
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Mr. Santayana says, ‘‘. . . to speak of the truth of an ultimate 
good would be a false collocation of terms; an ultimate good is 
chosen, found, or aimed at; it is not opined. The ultimate intuitions 
on which ethics rests are not debatable, for they are not opinions we 
hazard but preferences we feel; and it can be neither correct nor 
incorrect to feel them.’’* He also holds that the argumentum ad 
hominem is the only kind of argument in ethies.* 

If we assume that Mr. Santayana means that there are various 
specific value-systems which can be adopted and that the adoption 
of the one rather than the other is dependent upon the individual, 
and that there is no difference between the systems so far as their 
truth value is concerned, then we have the beginnings of a general- 
ized relativity system. However, we know that Mr. Santayana, at 
least in the Sense of Beauty, is a hedonist, and that in the ‘‘Iypo- 
static Ethics,’’ he is mainly interested in attacking the ‘‘unique”’ 
quality view of goodness. Hence, it is conjectural to argue that he 
had any such relativity system in mind. It seems, rather, that he 
argues for the doctrine of the ‘‘relativity of goods,’’ a doctrine 
which is incompatible with the ‘‘unique’’ quality view as held by 
G. E. Moore.’ 

Professor Charner Perry does not believe that value or good is 
something that is absolute, something that is independent of one’s 
desires and interests. He rejects the ‘‘unique’’ quality view. He 
argues that: 


‘ 


“Tt cannot be too strongly emphasized that the purpose of judg- 
ments of value is not to describe but to make a selection among pos- 
sible courses of action.’’'® And since it is the case that purposes, 
desires, and beliefs differ with different individuals, that which is 
a relevant reason for one person’s choice may not be relevant for 
another person’s choice. Value judgments agree or disagree only 
when there is a common purpose, but 


this common purpose is, however, not present in the case of value 
judgments.!11 .. . a search for final justification is futile.12 ... A person may 
choose his actions, or he may choose someone to choose for him: in either case 
the choice is in the end an expression of his own fundamental nature.13 . . . The 
conviction that our own moral principles are finally and really right is either 4 
rendering of the fact that after all our moral principles are all that we have or 
else it expresses a futile desire for a superior moral justification.14 


7 Winds of Doctrine, p. 144. 

8 Ibid., p. 147. 

9 Cf., Principia Ethica. 

10 International Journal of Ethics, Vol. XLIIT (1933), p. 133. 
11 Jbid., p. 133. 

12 [bid., p. 134. 

13 [bid., p. 135. 

14 Jbid., p. 135, 
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Morality has as its basis, in other words, an arbitrary, underived, commit- 
ment to certain of the possible guiding principles and purposes. . .. What is 
valuable depends upon the choice that is made.15 


Professor Charner Perry, I take it, finds nothing which is simply 
good. There are various courses of action and various goals, but 
there is no justification for the choosing of one rather than another. 
There is no common purpose—‘‘what is valuable depends upon the 
choice that is made.’’*® If he means to assert that the value of 
objects depends upon interest, then his view, if systematized, would 
become similar to Professor R. B. Perry’s Interest theory. But if 
he is asserting, as he seems to be, that values depend on the particu- 
lar standard which the individual chooses for the evaluation of 
objects, then he is advancing value-relativity. Professor Charner 
Perry, however, does not present a systematic account, nor does he 
make explicit a meaning of Generic Goodness. 

Professor Williams suggests the possibility of ethical systems 
being postulate systems. An ethical postulate differs from a logical 
postulate because ‘‘an ethical postulate is always and already not 
only a resolve but a resolve to demand, and intrinsically it demands 
fulfillment.’’ If, for example, we postulate ‘‘happiness as goodness, 
we obligate ourselves to achieve’’ happiness. He conjectures that, 
‘the realm of values is characterized by encounters between ulti- 
mate sets of postulates, of resolves, or of will-attitudes.’’'* And if 
this is the case 
... there can be no categorical imperative in the traditional meaning of that 
phrase. Every imperative except the supreme postulate is hypothetical in that 
it is conditional upon the supreme postulate; and the supreme postulate, al- 
though categorical in the peculiar sense that it may be an unconditional fiat, 


is still hypothetical. .. . It is only one among countless possibilities, without 
benefit of metaphysical fact.18 


We find that Professor Williams actually clings to the ‘‘unique”’ 
quality view of goodness and he believes that it is the only formid- 
able rival to the postulational view. There are other ‘‘unique’’ 
views that he does not consider but it seems to us that some ‘‘unique”’ 
view would be the only formidable rival to value-relativity. But 
since we believe that there are sufficient arguments against the 


‘unique’? views and since we believe that the non-‘‘unique’’ views 
can be subsumed by value-relativity, then value-relativity is the re- 
maining alternative. 

Professor Williams sums up as follows: 

There remains finally, however, the possibility that ethics is indeed based on 

15 Ibid., p. 135. 

16 Op. cit., p. 138. 

17 Op. cit., pp. 400-404. 

18 Thid., p. 405. 
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pure postulate, that its last principles are creative and unquestionable fiats, 
Neither the ordinary maxims of impractical logic, nor the great vicissitudes of 
world climate, perhaps not even the inherent dialectic of their own appetite can 
condition them more than provisionally, for an epoch or two. 

We are going somewhere, and must choose where to go. We mean by ‘‘the 
good’’ simply the way we choose to go. We mean by it no self-sufficient quality 
and no divine edicts, and the only significant question is, which way do we 
choose to go? 19 


In Professor Williams’ proposed view (I suppose), and in our 
relativity view, the good (for us, a specific meaning of goodness), 
‘*is that to which we subscribe ourselves’’ 2°—by definition. ‘‘That 
to which we subscribe ourselves’’ and the good are two ways of say- 
ing the same thing. ‘‘That to which someone subscribes’’ and 
““being an end of action’’ (the meaning of Generic Goodness), are 
two ways of saying the same thing. If we take happiness as our 
‘fend of action,’’ we subscribe to it—that is a tautology. In a 
‘*ynique’’ quality view of goodness there would be a synthetic con- 
nection between our ‘‘end of action’’ and goodness. Our ‘‘end of 
action’’ might not be the ‘‘unique’’ quality goodness. In our view, 
and it seems to be verified by empirical observation, there is no 
‘‘unique,’’ simple, unanalyzable quality, or relation or relational- 
property which is simply goodness. There are different ‘‘ends of 
action,’’ any one of which can be adopted. We will never be able to 
give rational grounds for the adoption of one ‘‘end of action”’ 
rather than another. We must turn to experience and search for 
our grounds in the fields of biology, psychology, sociology, economics, 
polities, religion, ete. 

We agree with Professor Williams that ‘‘ends of action’’ are 
postulated by will-attitudes; that there is no evidence by which one 
theory is refuted and another verified,” that an ‘‘end of action’’ is 
hypothetical in the sense that it is one of many possibilities ; but we 
do not mean, precisely, by the good, ‘‘simply the way we choose to 
go.’? 22 

If ‘‘the way we choose to go’’ means exactly the same as ‘‘an end 
of action,’’ Professor Williams’ proposed view becomes more like 
ours. However, the ‘‘end of action’’ which we adopt may not be, 
strictly, a matter of choice. It may be that we choose our own ‘‘end 
of action,’’ or it may be that someone else chooses for us. If we are 
compelled to adopt some ‘‘end of action,’’ the compulsion may be 
our own impulses, or it may be the edict of some authority. But in 
a sense it is a matter of choice—it is we who decide to accept the 

19 Op. cit., p. 410. 

20 Ibid. 


21 Tbid. 
22 Italics ours. 
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‘end of action.’’ If we refuse to accept the ‘‘end of action’’ 
forced upon us, if our specific value judgments are not made in 
terms of that ‘‘end of action,’’ then that ‘‘end of action’’ is not what 
we mean by goodness. We may recognize it as a valid detezminate 
of Generic Goodness, but if we refuse to abide by it, it is not our 
specific meaning of goodness. If Professor Williams were to give 
up his apparently waning conviction that goodness is a ‘‘unique’”’ 
quality we should welcome him as an ally to our cause. 

An examination of the non-‘‘unique’’ absolute meanings of good- 
ness, and of the arguments which purport to establish the validity of 
one of them (the arguments are usually criticisms of the meanings 
of goodness which are to be rejected and a statement as to the nature 
of the meaning to be accepted), allows one to conclude that the essen- 
tial difficulties of previous definitions of goodness are that they lack 
generality and that there is an inability of the writers to appreciate 
that which they are affirming or denying. If we define goodness as 
‘‘nositive interest in objects,’’ and if this definition is rejected, it 
does not mean that there is no such thing as positive interest in ob- 
jects. Or, if we define goodness as pleasantness, and if this meaning 
is rejected, it does not mean that there is no such thing as pleasant- 
ness. Nor does it seem to be the case that various writers are merely 
quarreling over the use of the word ‘‘goodness’’ (although they are 
often doing this without realizing it). A further examination of 
these absolute meanings of goodness shows that each of them has 
similar characteristics. Each of them is a standard in terms of which 
objects can be arranged in a definite order. Here we have a struc- 
tural meaning of goodness (properties of the meaning are established 
as a result of the meaning’s relation to other meanings). In so far 
as this relational structure is concerned there is a tremendous amount 
of agreement among philosophers. But agreement as to the purely 
formal relational structure does not reveal the essential nature of 
goodness. A still further examination of these absolute meanings of 
goodness reveals the fact that each meaning has the property of ‘‘be- 
ing an end of action.’’ We find disagreement among philosophers 
because they have identified Generic Goodness with some specific 
“end of action’’ rather than the generic concept ‘‘being an end of 
action.’? The specific ‘‘end of action’’ that we adopt, the one of 
the many possible meanings of goodness, involves a will-attitude. In 
the last analysis it is the result of some interest or interests. 

We must now make the important distinction between the mean- 
ing of an end and an ‘‘end of action.’’ This distinction will help 
show how our view differs from Professor R. B. Perry’s Interest- 
theory. We shall follow Professor Perry as to the meaning of an 
end. An end is something aimed at, an end is any object of a positive 
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interest. By objects we mean ‘‘things possessing any ontological 
status whatsoever.’’** There are many objects which are ends be- 
cause of the fact that positive interest is taken in them. These ends 
can be separated into classes. They can be divided, for example, 
in accordance with some intrinsic property or in accordance with 
some relational property of the ends. Obviously a generic class 
which contains them all is the class of objects which are objects of 
positive interest. The question arises, ‘‘Which property or proper- 
ties is to be identified with goodness?’’ Professor Perry identifies 
goodness with the generic property ‘‘being an object of a positive 
interest.’’ In his value-theory the ends are the positive values. 

But we find that this generic property, ‘‘being an object of a 
positive interest’’ is not always, or even usually, identified with good- 
ness. We find that goodness is sometimes identified with the pleasant- 
ness of ends (qualified objects of an interest) ; sometimes identified 
with the relational property that ends fulfill desire (objects of a 
qualified interest) ; sometimes identified with the relational property 
that ends satisfy desire (qualified objects of a qualified interest) ; 
ete. We have different ways of defining goodness. For us these 
different meanings are different ‘‘ends of action.’’ Each meaning 
is a specific meaning of goodness. Generic Goodness is identified 
with the property ‘‘being an end of action.’’ Professor Perry’s In- 
terest-theory is more general than other theories, but it remains a 
specific theory of value—it is only one of the many valid value-sys- 
tems. 

An observer might find difficulty with our definition of an end, 
since it will follow that an actual ‘‘end of action’’ is also an end. 
But there is no real difficulty. Whatever ‘‘end of action’’ is adopted 
will of course be a result of someone’s interest. It is only natural 
that we should be interested in that property or those properties in 
terms of which we evaluate objects. An ‘‘end of action’’ is the mean- 
ing of goodness, but it is not necessarily a good. That will depend 
upon the specific meaning of goodness, that is, the ‘‘end of action’’ 
which we adopt. If we take Professor R. B. Perry’s definition of 
goodness, then the concept ‘‘being an object of interest’’ will be a 
good when it is the object of a positive interest. In short, meanings 
as well as things can be objects of positive interest, hence, ends, hence 
goods. As a matter of fact no theory of value excludes meanings 
from being values. 

For us an ‘‘end of action’’ is a specific meaning of goodness. 
Whether or not an ‘‘end of action,’’ or whether or not an end is a 
positive value will depend upon the specifie ‘‘end of action,’’ the 

23 Professor Perry’s phrase. We are including in the class of objects any- 
thing which can, at least, be an object of thought. 
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specific meaning of goodness which is adopted. Even though there 
can be no ‘‘end of action’’ without some interest or will-attitude, we 
need not identify goodness with ‘‘ positive interest in objects.’ 

If an unbiased spectator, with no particular interests of his own, 
were to reflect upon ideally non-reflective individuals, he would see 
that they have many ends, some of which conflict with one another. 
Further he would see that these individuals have not formulated a 
meaning of goodness—he would see that they have ends, but no ‘‘end 
of action.’’ Now, if this ‘‘impartial spectator’’ could find no valid 
reasons which would determine that some ends are to be attained 
rather than others, he might conclude that the most adequate solution 
would be to attain as many ends as possible—to have as much positive 
interest in objects as possible. In this case, the meaning of goodness 
(the specific ‘‘end of action’’), is ‘‘being positively interested in 
objects. ”’ 

But some individuals actually do reflect upon the possible ends, 
and formulate different ‘‘ends of actions.’’ Some, let us say, choose 
positive interest in objects; some choose pleasure; some choose satis- 
faction of desire; some choose egoistic and others altruistic ‘‘ends of 
action.’? The individual who selects ‘‘positive interest in objects’’ 
as the ‘‘end of action’’ measures the goodness of objects according 
to the amount of positive interest taken in them. The individual who 
selects ‘‘pleasure’’ as the ‘‘end of action’’ measures the goodness of 
objects by the pleasure content. If there is a positive interest in an 
object, but no pleasure, we have a good if we select the Interest 
standard, but no good, if we select the Hedonistic standard. Pro- 
fessor Perry, I take it, is interested in there being as much positive 
interest as possible ; the Hedonist is interested in there being as much 
pleasure as possible. The two standards are different, each is an 
“fend of action’’—each is a specific meaning of goodness. 

Professor Perry’s Interest-view has, perhaps, the advantage of 
being the view of the ‘‘impartial spectator’’; but it has the disad- 
vantage that actual human spectators do not always or even usually 
remain passive when they reflect. Human beings, when they reflect, 
take active interests. At any rate, we need to define Generic Good- 
ness so that all spectators shall be included. Generic Goodness is 
the Goodness of an ‘‘impartial spectator’’ of the second order, who 
surveys all spectators, both ‘‘partial spectators’’ and the ‘‘impartial 
spectator’’ of the first order. 

Professor Perry might argue that the doctrine which we are pre- 
senting is nothing more than his theory in a disguised form. He 
might say, for example, that if anyone were to adopt pleasantness as 
the standard for evaluating objects, that means that that person is 
positively interested only in objects that are pleasant and hence is 


a 


2 


a a 
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evaluating objects in terms of the interest taken in them and not in 
terms of the pleasure content. This argument will not hold. It is 
often true that one is interested (using Professor Perry’s notion of 
interest) in objects where there is no pleasure content at all and at 
the same time that person does not call them values. He does not 
call them values because there is no pleasure content. Further, even 
if one did maintain that as a matter of fact he was positively in- 
terested only in pleasant objects he could maintain that he does not 
measure their value in accordance with the amount of interest, but 
that he evaluates them in accordance with the amount of pleasure 
that is present. 

One might argue that it would be more convenient to work out a 
value-theory in which all objects are evaluated in terms of some 
generic property and that this generic property is interest-in-objects. 
But a theory of value must fit the facts. We have pointed out that 
the world is not made up of impartial or non-emotional people, hence 
we must construct a generic theory of value which excludes no one, 
regardless of whether or not we accept his specific system of value. 
In the last analysis, we find that there is nothing which is simply and 
‘‘uniquely’’ good. People have interests, desires, pleasures; they 
attempt to realize themselves, to attain knowledge, and so on. People 
actually evaluate objects in terms of different properties and we can 
find no reasons for arguing that they are incorrect in doing so. We 
must construct a theory which includes them all and we believe that 
Value-relativity is that generic theory. 

We have, then, different ‘‘ends of action’’—different specific 
meanings of goodness; but we have but one Generic Goodness—the 
property of ‘‘being an end of action.’’ 

In Value-relativity, ‘‘being an end of action’’ is the meaning of 
Generic Goodness; an ‘‘end of action’’ is a specific meaning of good- 
ness; the specific ‘‘end of action’’ which we adopt is the result of a 
will-attitude. Some philosophers have mistaken the ‘‘pursuit of 
pleasure’’ for the ‘‘pleasure of pursuit’’; but we must not mistake 
an end of interest for an interest in an end. 

There will not be universal agreement with our contention that 
Generic Goodness is identical with ‘‘being an end of action,’’ that 
specific goodness is the ‘‘end of action’’ which we adopt; but if the 
‘‘unique’’ views of goodness are erroneous (and I think they are) I 
know of no other possible solution. It seems obvious to me that those 
who assert that goodness means ‘‘being an object of a positive in- 
terest’? mean more than that ‘‘an object of a positive interest’’ is 
‘*an object of a positive interest.’’ And those who assert that good- 
ness means pleasure, mean more than ‘‘pleasure is pleasure.’’ No 
one quarrels over a tautology. The quarrel arises because each of 
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the various proposed meanings of goodness purports to establish the 
only correct ‘‘end of action.’’ If we are correct, the question is not, 
‘‘what is simply good,’’ nor ‘‘what ought to be,’’ but ‘‘what is the 
‘end of action’ which I prefer, desire, or strive for’’; or ‘‘what 
would I prefer, desire, or strive for if I knew enough about myself 
and the world about me?’’ The various meanings of goodness indi- 
cate the answers. One says satisfy yourself, another says be posi- 
tively interested in objects, another says have pleasures, and what 
not—all expressions of ‘‘ends of action.”’ 


BARNETT SAVERY. 
UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON. 





A PHILOSOPHER’S CONTENTMENT 


ARNESTNESS in philosophy is frequently accompanied by 

sentimentalism, and a deep concern with the good life is not 
always matched by exactness of statement or analysis. Thus the 
most serious business of philosophy, an examination of the ultimate 
terms in which a man’s life may be lived, has itself come into dis- 
repute. Vision has been dismissed as vagary, and dedication as 
preachment. Professional students of philosophy have come to pre- 
fer disciplined analysis to high doctrine and have not minded how 
trivial the themes of a philosopher were, so long as his trivialities 
were exactly stated and their implications responsibly followed out. 
There is an incalculable loss to philosophy in our time because of this 
severance of vision and technique. Professor Singer’s most recent 
book, like all his writings, is an example of that rare thing in cur- 
rent discussion, moral seriousness combined with intellectual re- 
sponsibility. It will, therefore, suffer the peril of being neglected 
by both the moralists and the logicians and remaining unknown as 
well to those contemporary mystics and poets from whose classic 
predecessors Professor Singer has obviously learned so much. Part 
of the risk Professor Singer almost deliberately incurs. For there 
is in his writings an obliqueness, a veiled allusiveness, as well as a 
curious half complicated, half compact sentence structure that belies 
the simplicity of his title, the directness of his themes, and the es- 
sential urbanity of his temper. There are very few technical terms 
and yet the style is far from easy. It is almost as if Professor Singer 
in avoiding the jargon of the schools had thereby been forced into 
an idiom very privately his own. It requires a careful reading to 
see that the idiom is at once noble, exact, and clear. 

Like all honest philosophers, to begin with, Professor Singer 


1 Edgar A. Singer: On the Contented Life. New York: Henry Holt and 
Co., 1936. 271 pp. $2.00. 
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realizes that the problem of expression is not one merely of rhetoric, 
but has a deeper source and consequence. The immediate and the 
ultimate are both inexpressible; a simple fact and an absolute ideal 
defy exposition, since the exposition itself, however careful a tran- 
script, is not the fact, and the dialectic in which an ultimate ideal un- 
folds or demonstrates itself is not that ideal. The tragic paradox of 
the philosophical temperament is that knowing this to be so, it can 
not rest contented with the ‘‘ineffable.’’ What is an ineffable in 
emotion is an indefinable in an argument. It is with precisely this 
point among others that Professor Singer deals in his first essay, 
‘‘Esthetic and the Rational Ideal.’’ It is the task of philosophy to 
reduce the number of our ‘‘indefinables.’’ ‘‘So long as beauty re- 
mained not one but one more unanalyzable concept its ultimacy 
could contribute to nothing but our uneasiness.’’ 

The philosopher’s ambition lies in the dissipation of the ‘‘ uneasi- 
ness’’ that comes from intellectual ambiguity and moral ambival- 
ence. It is not the quest for certainty, as Professor Singer describes 
it, but the quest for ‘‘content,’’ a philosopher’s content, the point 
at which candor and clarity will combine to give an honest and unil- 
lusioned peace. It is interesting and important to observe in which 
direction Professor Singer, who has successively looked in various 
philosophical directions, finds it. The clue comes in this same open- 
ing essay : 


If it is not in his love of beauty that man’s deepest craving lies, is it in 
his love of knowledge; is it in his love of goodness? Or is it perhaps in his 
reaching out for a something more ultimate than anything science, or morality, 
or art can offer; yet a something only to be approached as humanity advances 
in its science, its morality, its art? Whatever the answer, however difficult to 
find, there can be no more practical question than this; our one chance of living 
contentedly in an essentially painful world is our chance of finding what we 
would live for [pp. 57-58]. 


Professor Singer’s ‘‘Confessio Philosophi,’’ contributed origi- 
nally to the symposium called Contemporary American Philosophy, 
gives not only his answer, but the pilgrimage through various philos- 
ophies that gave him inadequate answers, that both carried their 
inadequacy on their faces, and hinted in their internal contradictions 
at a less partial truth that lay beyond them. A philosopher who 
takes his vocation seriously could do a good deal worse than follow 
this candid account of a philosopher’s progress through successive 
and cumulative intellectual embarrassments. ‘‘A philosophy in- 
spires confidence,’’ Professor Singer writes, ‘‘for what its sympa- 
thies take in, not for what they leave out.’’ He himself has learned 
from the philosophies of ‘‘forgetfulness,’’ ‘‘the philosophies of wine 
and of love.’’ The Epicurean philosophies are ways to oblivion, and 
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though they themselves forget that the only true oblivion is death, 
they are, in their limited ways, ‘‘religious achievements.’’ But the 
philosophies that find peace in the moment give no peace to thought, 
they are only a life finding peace from thought. They will not do 
for a philosopher, in whom thought itself must find its reconcilia- 
tions. 


Say then of this vivamus-amenus philosophy, not that it is foolish, but that 
its only wisdom is tragic. As a place to pass a holiday, the tavern is a poor 
place and Lesbia’s arms no better; as a place to spend a last day, either will 
have scored life with one day too many. But is either worse than other more 
approved devices for ‘‘ putting in one’s days,’’ where no reason has approved 
itself for putting them in at all? Why not put them out, mors aurem vellens? 
[pp. 167-168]. 


The philosophy of forgetfulness is the cult of death. The phi- 
losopher seeks a way (a reasoned way) of life. The moralities of 
asceticism leave out and deny life; they too are subtle ways to 
death. Through successive disillusionments, our philosopher, find- 
ing in each self-destroying wisdom a ‘‘suspicion of something beyond 
itself,’’ finds the possibility of content or ‘‘the contented life’’ in 
two insights, correlative to each other and both owing as much to 
Royce as to what Professor Singer declares to be the deliverances of 
experience. It is experience itself, particularly moral experience, he 
contends, that opens to us content: first in logie of the discovery that 
any desire is directed to a good; secondly that a good patiently 
studied in its implications involves a rational ideal; thirdly in the 
discovery that a comprehensive rational ideal is involved in any 
specific rational or hopeful action. In these recognitions, largely 
arrived at by a dialectical clarification of our intent, lies that tragic 
remnant of happiness, the philosopher’s content. The second way 
to content is recognition of what one may call the social incidence of 
that rational ideal toward which all reflective life is more or less a 
progress, the sense of loyalty to a Unity on which all individual 
efforts and desires are, however unconsciously or however erron- 
eously, focussed. Only through such ‘“‘loyalty’’ is the tragic aspect 
of love minimized. For love, according to this analysis, is absorbed 
in the particular, the temporal, the vanishing. Such love is un- 
learnable and uncommunicable. It is the gift of the mystic, the 
artist, and the saint. The particular passes and the love absorbed 
in it is broken and defeated. The ideal of which it is a momentary 
semblance and to which it is a temporal initiation does not pass. It 
may be learned by reflection, and in the realm of timeless terms may 
be communicated. The loyalty to that which does not die, involved 
in the love of all those uniquenesses which do, may redeem love from 
tragedy. 
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Throughout the slow growth of science and of articulate discourse, just 
such incommunicable viewpoints as have been occupying our thought have pain- 
fully found a way to compose their independent findings into one space-time 
world; and shall the lonely griefs and joys of men forever remain a pluralistic 
universe? Need they, if thought and will are bent in common religious interest 
on making this universe one? [p. 199]. 


There is not space in a short paper to traverse in detail the dia- 
lectic by which Professor Singer seeks to establish the reality of the 
rational ideal and its implications in any rational endeavor, nor the 
argument by which he insists that in living for this ideal, another 
name for movement toward cosmic and toward social unity, our one 
chance for contentment lies. Contentment itself he uses, indeed, 
in an almost Pickwickian sense. For the movement of art, science, 
and action toward rationality and toward unity is always and of 
necessity a partial movement. It is a travelling toward an infinite 
and a divinity never reached, but always perceived, rendered lumi- 
nous at a distance in the very activity of reflective, moral, and re- 
ligious life. But that luminous perception is the perception of an 
end which alone justifies all our activities which are with respect to 
it necessary if not sufficient means. Our content lies, in other words, 
in the recognition of this finitely removed goal, for without this 
goal, life would have no meaning and the endeavors of our life would 
be pointless, tragic moments of loves doomed to disillusion when the 
objects of those loves perished or changed. 

Professor Singer’s conclusions are not, for the moment, very 
fashionable, and, for all the ingenuity of his dialectic, not altogether 
convincing to a reader who does not begin, as he does, with the ideal- 
istic hypothesis or an idealistic education. The interesting point 
he raises, however, that any philosopher of any school must reckon 
with, is whether, apart from such an assumption of a rational ideal 
and a community of individual wills moving implicitly toward the 
fulfillment of a common will in a cosmic unity, there could be any 
meaning to the phrase ‘‘the meaning of life.’’ Infinite regress or 
infinite progress is the alternative, and Professor Singer makes, in 
effect, the pointed suggestion that to the reflective mind, all desires, 
all goods, and all ideals end in the Absolute or in Nirvana. There 
is no content in the finite; content is to be found only in the infinite 
which can never be reached, and only when that infinite is a rational 
ideal, justifying by the metaphysical fact of its being all our efforts 
toward it. There is, in Professor Singer’s own language, new magi¢ 
in this considered statement of an ancient philosophy. So far is 
this from being sentimental mysticism that the author himself, in a 
beautifully turned essay on mysticism, warns us that mysticism must 
be looked to for replenishment and vitality, but for the intelligent 
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direction of life one must turn to the counsels of science. The em- 
piricist, the Hegelian, and the rapt poet join hands in these subtle 
pages. 


IRWIN EDMAN. 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY. 
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Kant’s Metaphysic of Experience: A Commentary on the First Half 
of the Kritik der Reinen Vernunft. H. J. Parton. (Library of 
Philosophy.) . New York: The Macmillan Company. 1936. 2 
vols., 585 pp.; 510 pp. $8.50 (set). 


Professor Paton seems to me to have succeeded, as no one else 
has, in ‘‘making sense’’ of Kant. Other commentators, such as 
Ewing and Prichard, have given us invaluable analyses and inter- 
pretations of this or that aspect of the first Critique; and some, 
notably Caird, have described and appraised Kant’s philosophy as 
an organic whole. Adickes, Vaihinger, and Kemp Smith have 
studied the entire argument of the Critique with scrupulous care and 
have felt themselves constrained, by these investigations, to accept 
what Professor Paton calls the ‘‘patchwork’’ theory, that is, the 
view that the Critique is not a unified work, but a collection of 
mutually inconsistent doctrines formulated in different ‘‘periods’’ 
and hastily assembled without awareness, on Kant’s part, of in- 
numerable flagrant contradictions. Professor Paton’s central thesis 
is that this ‘‘patchwork’’ theory is fundamentally unsound and that 
the philosophical position developed in the Critique is, with minor 
exceptions, coherent, consistent, and unified. This thesis is bril- 
liantly and, I believe, successfully expounded. Nowhere have I 
found so clear and persuasive an interpretation of the larger argu- 
ment, or so illuminating an analysis of its several parts in their re- 
lation to one another. 

This estimate of the book is based, I hasten to add, upon a single 
reading; I have not yet had the opportunity to check Professor 
Paton’s analysis, page by page, with Kant’s text, or critically to com- 
pare his successive interpretations with those which he condemns. 
This is a task to which students of Kant must now apply themselves. 
My present suspicion is that the critical pendulum may have been 
made to swing somewhat too far in the new direction, and that the 
Critique is perhaps somewhat more stratified than Professor Paton 
admits. I am persuaded, however, that the new thesis (not wholly 
new to the minds of some of us) is much nearer the truth than the 
counter-thesis. Start with the assumption that Kant, in studying 
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that extraordinarily complex process which we call experience, ap- 
proaches it now from this angle, now from that, stresses now one 
aspect, now another, and that he expects us, since he can not ex- 
pound his entire philosophy on each successive page, to interpret his 
several conclusions in terms of his several approaches to an experi- 
ence which, in actuality, is an organic whole—on this assumption 
innumerable passages, which, considered ‘‘literally,’’ i.e., without 
methodological orientation, seem to contradict one another, fall into 
place as parts of an essentially coherent doctrine. 


The crossing of the Great Arabian Desert can scarcely be a more exhausting 
task than is the attempt to master the windings and twistings of the Transcen- 
dental Deduction. Nevertheless . . . some of the difficulty is of the sort to be 
found in reading the description of a game which we have never played. When 
we have mastered the game, we may still have trouble in making, or even in fol- 
lowing, an exact description of it; but once the game is understood, the de- 
scription becomes relatively easy, and the game itself is seen to be simple. 
Kant’s elaborate argument is a philosophical analysis of human experience on 
its cognitive side. Once we have a clear view of what he is describing, the de- 
scription itself will become relatively clear. If on the other hand we fail to see 
what he is describing, and if we imagine that he is describing something quite 
different . . . then everything that he says will seem to be almost perversely 
nonsensical and to be written, as he himself suggests, in a kind of double Dutch 
[I, 547]. 


In the Preface, Professor Paton states his own position as fol- 
lows: ‘‘I believe Kant’s doctrine to be a whole, and humanly speak- 
ing a consistent whole’’ (I, 16). ‘‘I believe Kant’s argument to be 
intelligible, though I do not profess to understand all its ramifica- 
tions. I have sought to expound his doctrine in his own terminol- 
ogy, since I am convinced it is only by becoming familiar with his 
terms that we can follow his argument. I am content if I can en- 
able the reader to see the plausibility of the Critical doctrine, and 
so help him to assess its truth and to estimate the value of the 
criticisms to which it has been subjected. . . . Iam far from claiming 
that Kant’s doctrine is the final truth in these difficult matters, but 
I am sure it contains far more truth than is commonly believed, and 
I suspect that it contains more truth than many modern philoso- 
phies’’ (I, 17-18). ‘‘I believe myself that if we can penetrate, even 
imperfectly, into the argument of the Kritik, we shall find something 
other than a pedantic old professor, armed with an external archi- 
tectonic, incompetently tacking together old notes of what he used 
to think. We shall find a powerful and penetrating intellect strug- 
gling and twisting relentlessly towards its goal’’ (I, 56). 

I have quoted these passages partly to indicate the style and 
spirit in which the book is written. That the interpretation offered 
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‘‘differs toto coelo’’ from that of Kemp Smith and Vaihinger is 
clear. It is supported by a most painstaking examination of the 
text, in both the First and Second Editions. The difficulties, so 
emphasized by other commentators, are not ignored, and while many 
are partially or completely solved, some are left unexplained. Nor 
does Professor Paton hesitate to criticize Kant for frequent obscuri- 
ties of expression, and, on occasion, to accuse him of actual contra- 
diction. His appraisals of the successive stages of the argument are, 
in general, most illuminating. His chief contribution, however, is 
his demonstration of the basic coherence of Kant’s whole analysis. 

The book is not without its limitations. The most important is 
self-imposed ; the Dialectic, Appendix, and Transcendental Doctrine 
of Method are not treated at all, though a few references are made 
to specific passages. Professor Paton recognizes the ‘‘equal import- 
ance’’ (I, 74) of the Dialectic, but believes, ‘‘as Kant did,’’ that the 
first half of the Critique ‘‘is intelligible in itself’’ (I, 18). There is 
some truth in this contention ; but if Professor Paton’s own thesis of 
the unity of Kant’s thought, and of the argument of the Critique as 
a whole, is valid, the first half of the Critique is not wholly self-con- 
tained but organically related to the second half. More specifically, 
the role of reason, as distinguished from that of the understanding, 
in all experience is clearly indicated only in later passages, and 
Kant’s doctrine as a whole can not be understood unless reason’s 
function throughout is explicitly recognized. Here and elsewhere 
Professor Paton, in his wholesale repudiation of the ‘‘patchwork’’ 
commentators, fails to recognize the importance of many of their 
contributions to an understanding of Kant. It is greatly to be 
hoped that Professor Paton will correct the limitation referred to by 
writing a final volume on the rest of the Critique. 

The weakest part of the present commentary is the discussion of 
the relation of Kant’s doctrines of space and time to modern scien- 
tific theory. The reader is also disturbed by the fact that important 
expository material is introduced in footnotes, along with other notes 
of a very different character. This necessitates a continual shuttling 
back and forth from text to notes and back again, and some un- 
necessary, though superficial, confusion results. These criticisms, 
however, are relatively minor, and they fade into insignificance in 
the face of Professor Paton’s notable achievement. 

T. eG, 
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La déduction transcendentale dans Woeuvre de Kant. H. J. De 
VLEESCHAUWER. ‘Tome second: La déduction transcendentale de 
1781 jusqu’a la deuxiéme édition de la Critique de la Raison 
Pure (1787). (Universiteit te Gent: Werken Uitgegeven door 
de Faculteit der Wijsbegeerte en Letteren, 74° Aflevering.) 
Paris: Ernest Leroux. Antwerpen: ‘‘De Sikkel.’’ 597 pp. 150 
francs. 


Part I (pp. 15-415) of the second volume of Professor De Vlee- 
schauwer’s three volume study of Kant’s transcendental deduction 
is a literal commentary on the text of the deduction in the first edi- 
tion of the Critique with two sections of critical commentary to 
which I shall return ; Part II (pp. 419 to 594) considers Kant’s treat- 
ment of the problem of the deduction in the Prolegomena, sketches 
the development of Kant’s thought up to 1785 as revealed in his 
answers to his critics and in his ‘‘retraction’’ in the Metaphysische 
Anfangsgriinde der Naturwissenschaft, and concludes with a pre- 
liminary survey of his position in the second edition of the Critique. 
Volume III will examine this position in greater detail and then 
trace the historical development of the deduction in Kant’s later 
writings, including the Opus Postumum. 

The present volume carries on with masterly skill the investiga- 
tion initiated in Volume I. My own favorable comment on the first 
volume, in this JourNaL, Vol. XXXII (1935), pp. 131-182, has 
been confirmed by other reviewers. Of particular interest is Pro- 
fessor Paton’s comment in Mind, Vol. XLIV (1935), pp. 511-518: 
‘‘De Vieeschauwer’s work seems to me likely to inaugurate a new era 
in Kantian scholarship . . . . The whole book is a contribution of 
first-rate importance. I do not think I am going too far when I say 
that in the immense mass of Kantian literature it is perhaps pre- 
eminent for its combination of good sense, clarity, and accurate docu- 
mentation.’’ I shall await with keen interest Professor Paton’s 
comments on the second volume. The value of Professor De Vlee- 
schauwer’s account of the historical evolution of Kant’s conception 
of the deduction is not open to question, nor is the fidelity and ob- 
jectivity of his textual exegesis. Twice during this exegesis, how- 
ever, he pauses for an ‘‘appréciation et critique,’’ and in both sec- 
tions his evaluation is highly critical and destructive. He points out 
that some of the contradictions which he finds in the first edition 
statement were subsequently recognized and corrected by Kant him- 
self; the question remains, however, as to the larger coherence and 
validity of Kant’s argument as a whole. Professor Paton has in- 
sisted, in his own Commentary, that this argument is more coherent 
and valid than Professor De Vleeschauwer would seem prepared to 
grant; the latter, in other words, is considerably more sympathetic 
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to at least some of the conclusions of the ‘‘patch-work’’ theorists 
than is Professor Paton himself. What will Professor Paton make 
of these renewed charges of confusion and inconsistency in Kant’s 
thought? It is to be hoped that both commentators will examine 
each other’s analyses and appraisals and indicate in print their re- 
spective conclusions on points of disagreement. 

Our author’s own approach to the deduction in the first edition 
can perhaps best be indicated by a brief, and I fear dull, enumeration 
of his chief criticisms. The first critical section (pp. 123-142) is 
concerned with the metaphysical deduction, i.e., with the argument 
as to the nature of the sensuous and the intellectual a priori (the 
transcendental deduction dealing with its validity). Nine criticisms 
are offered. (1) Kant wrongly, i.e., inconsistently, injects psycho- 
logical considerations. (Here, for example, one would expect Pro- 
fessor Paton to be in ‘sharp disagreement.) (2) Kant fails to dis- 
tinguish clearly between formal and transcendental logic and is 
confused as to their respective réles in the deduction. (3) The list 
of a priori categories is neither accurate nor exhaustive. This de- 
fect, however, is less harmful to the argument than Kant’s own de- 
mand for completeness of enumeration would lead us to suppose. 
(4) The distinction between ‘‘thinking’’ and ‘‘knowing”’’ can not 
logically be established in this deduction but should be postponed 
to the transcendental deduction. (5) Kant’s account of the judg- 
ment is inconsistent with his own later accounts of it, e.g., in the 
second edition and in the Prolegomena. (6) The categories are 
described inconsistently, now as spiritual potentialities, now as the 
actual products of spiritual activity ; no satisfactory account is given 
of the relation of the categories to the sensible world or to sensuous 
intuition; and the conceptual character of the categories is not 
demonstrated (as is the non-conceptual character of space and time 
as forms of intuition). The author insists, however, in opposition to 
other commentators, that Kant has proved the a priority of the cate- 
gories (cf. p. 137). (7) The categories are not related unequivo- 
cally to, or derived from, the basic forms of judgment; Kant’s con- 
flicting accounts of the latter lead to confusion as to what this 
relation is. He has not, however, merely been misled by love for 
architectonic. (8) The chief weakness of the metaphysical deduc- 
tion as a whole is that it presupposes the transcendental deduction 
and rests on premises which only the latter can properly attempt to 
establish. (9) Finally, Kant is unfaithful to his own critical con- 
ception of the pure concept by illegitimately injecting ontological 
implications. The section ends in part as follows: 


1The current issue of Mind, Vol. XLVI (1937), pp. 74-81, contains Pro- 
fessor Paton’s review of Volume II of this work. THe Epirors. 
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Rassemblons ... les conclusions implicitement contenues dans la déduction 
métaphysique. Malgré quelques textes divergents, les catégories doivent étre 
congues en réalité comme des concepts d’objets, mais des concepts d’objets en 
tant que fonctions synthétiques a priori de l’entendement, et non en tant qu’ 
empruntés ou abstraits de ce que nous sommes convenus d’appeler la réalité 
externe. Ce sont des fonctions intellectuelles, qui sont les lois de la constitution 
d’objets de connaissance. Cet objet est done du moins partiellement dépendant 
du concept a priori. . . . En vertu de la nature des catégories, leur inventaire ne 
nous donne pas la connaissance d’objets particuliers, mais les formes générales 
gue ces objets particuliers doivent revétir. Ces formes générales sont des con- 
ditions a priori des formes particuliéres des objets. [P. 141.] 


The net result of these criticisms is thus not wholly negative; 
despite contradictions and confusions something has been accom- 
plished by the argument. The criticism of the transcendental de- 
duction (pp. 390-415) is far more destructive in its cumulative 
effect. (1) The real problem with which Kant is struggling here 
is: ‘Comment entrevoir la valeur représentative de concepts purs et 
a priori pour des objets d’expérience?’’ So stated, the problem is 
relatively simple; ‘‘plat 4 Dieu que Kant s’y fit tenu dans la dé- 
duction!’’ Instead, he resorts to various other formulations which 
lead to endless complications. (2) The trouble is due in part to 
Kant’s ambiguous use of the concept of ‘‘experience.’’ Sometimes 
he employs the term to refer to ‘‘real,’’ i.e., actual, experiences, and 
then asks, How are pure concepts objectively valid for contingent 
perceptions? At other times he is concerned with the conditions of 
‘*nossible’’ experience, which is the experience upon which the de- 
duction is really based. Empiricists can argue, however, that 
merely possible experience is a fiction and that only actual experi- 
ences are real and knowable. When they ask Kant how, if at all, 
his deduction can be made to apply to this real experience, Kant’s 
failure adequately to relate the two types of experience to one an- 
other leaves him without an answer. Kant also fails to show (3) 
how the absolute dualism which he has established between sensibil- 
ity and understanding can be resolved, for neither imagination nor 
the schemata serve to relate these faculties as they must be related 
if knowledge as an organic, unified process is to be possible, or (4) 
how the ‘‘substrate,’’ i.e., the objective ‘‘source’’ of our sensations 
(a concept somewhat akin to Aristotle’s ‘‘primary matter’’) is to 
be conceived of other than as wholly unformed and chaotic—a con- 
clusion fatal to the purpose of the whole argument. (5) In short, 
and this is Professor De Vleeschauwer’s chief contention, the ac- 
counts which Kant has here given of the nature and function in 
knowledge of a priori forms and categories leads him to a subjecti- 
vistie position which it was his chief aim to avoid and in which ‘‘ob- 
jective’’ succession and simultaneity, and indeed all objectively valid 
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knowledge, remain wholly inexplicable. (6) Finally, the subjective 
conditions of knowledge, i.e., apperception and the self, are but con- 
fusedly described, logical analyses being vitiated with psychological 
considerations. 

I feel convinced that Professor Paton’s approach to these prob- 
lems should serve to remove at least some of these difficulties; this 
is no place, however, for constructive criticism. Let me quote, in 
conclusion, Professor De Vleeschauwer’s own summary statement 
with its illuminating general reference to all epistemological en- 
deavor. 


Nous pensons que Kant a véritablement résolu le probléme qu’il s’était posé, 
mais qu’il 1’a résolu par la mise en oeuvre d’une série imposante de postulats 
indémontrés. Cette solution tombe avee un ou avec plusieurs de ces postulats. 
Si 1’on nie le postulat phénoménaliste, le réalisme trouvera bien des insuffisances 
dans la déduction. Si 1’on nie 1’unité de la conscience du moi avec le positivisme 
ou avec la psychologie analytique, la doctrine de 1’aperception s’écroule. Il en 
est ainsi de tout systéme vraiment grand. Aucune philosophie n’échappe a la 
nécessité de s’élever sur des bases indémontrées, parce que leur démonstration 
est plutét la conséquence que le point de départ du systéme. Au fond,—et la 
déduction en est un cas typique,—tout examen épistémologique est en cercle 
vicieux, 1’épistémologie devant éclaircir et garantir son point de départ. [Pp. 
414~415.] 


x me @. 


Bernard Bosanquet’s Philosophy of the State. A Historical and 
Systematical Study. Bertin PFANNENSTILL. Lund: C. W. K. 
Gleerup. 1936. iv + 324 pp. 


We have here another study in English philosophy to add to 
several others that have appeared in recent years from students at 
the University of Lund. This one is concerned with Bosanquet’s 
political philosophy, which is spoken of as the focal point of his 
thought. An initial chapter discusses method, distinguishing Bosan- 
quet’s ‘‘philosophical’’ from juridical and sociological methods. A 
second chapter (the least satisfactory) gives a history of certain 
earlier political writers who particularly influenced Bosanquet. A 
third chapter (the most effective) summarizes Bosanquet’s general 
philosophical position. A final chapter examines Bosanquet’s politi- 
cal theories. In criticism of this last chapter it might be said that 
the author examines Bosanquet’s thought too much from the point 
of view of questions which he rather than Bosanquet would make 
central. E.g., he finds that the idea of ‘‘general will’’ is vaguely 
treated in Bosanquet and seeks to supplement Bosanquet’s meaning 
by examining what other similar idealists have said; he points out 
that it is difficult to discover that Bosanquet recognizes moral rights 
that are not recognized by law and so are not also legal rights 
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(though he finally concludes that Bosanquet ‘‘has bridged the chasm 
between right and might’’ (p. 272); he points out that Bosanquet 
‘does not seem to have given the problem of sovereignty any place 
of its own in his exposition’’ (p. 272), but devotes many pages to 
defining Bosanquet’s attitude on this subject. It might have been 
more illuminating to inquire why these problems are not featured in 
Bosanquet’s system of political thought. The answer to this inquiry 
might turn out to be that Bosanquet, eager to avoid erring on the 
side of sentimental idealism, goes a long way towards Real-Politik. 
Professor Muirhead (whom the author quotes, p. 118) grants that 
Bosanquet’s philosophy is ‘‘a subtle and refined form of Idealism.”’ 
Others might rejoin that Bosanquet’s philosophy is so ‘‘refined’’ a 
form of idealism as to justify McTaggart’s classification of it as ma- 
terialism. The central problem of Bosanquet’s book on politics is 
hardly, as the author supposes, to discover what justification the 
state has for exercising compulsion on its members (p. 196). The 
central problem is rather what satisfactions a man can secure who 
carries out in the practice of citizenship and political loyalty the 
‘*idealistic’’ doctrine that only the Whole is Real. For in Bosanquet 
the language and aspiration of Platonism and Hegelianism are com- 
bined to justify the belief that the idea of an individual is abstract 
and the ‘‘individual’’ as such is unreal. Much of this comes out in- 
directly, though its full significance is not made apparent, in our 
author’s discussion of Bosanquet’s treatment of the problem of 


freedom. 
S. P. L. 





The Philosophy of James Ward. A. H. Murray. Cambridge: At 
the University Press. New York: The Macmillan Company. 
xii + 194 pp. 

As a philosophical psychologist and theological philosopher, 
James Ward belongs to a past and, on the whole, an outmoded gen- 
eration. This summary of his doctrines serves none the less as a 
useful reminder that in several special lines of speculation his con- 
clusions have received distinguished support in quite recent times. 
A reading of Dr. Murray’s summary of Ward’s criticism of natural- 
ism confirms the impression that there is very little in Eddington’s 
philosophizing which he might not have learned from his Cambridge 
predecessor. And the resemblance between Ward’s theory of na- 
ture as made up of societies of sentient organisms and of natural law 
as the outcome of social interaction and Whitehead’s views in Proc- 
ess and Reality is striking. Admirers of the synechism of C. S. 
Peirce will find instruction and a salutary warning in Ward’s use 
of the principle of continuity. And his remarks on philosophic 
method are of permanent value. 
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Dr. Murray has covered the main outlines of Ward’s theory ade- 
quately and some of his criticisms, especially those of the notions of 
continuity and indeterminacy, are illuminating. It is regrettable 
that the book is clumsily and sometimes carelessly written and that 
the author has made but little of the applications to current issues 
of the theory he analyzes. 


A. KE. M. 


Les sources cartésiennes et kantiennes de l’idéalisme francais. RoGEr 


VERNEAUX. Paris: Gabriel Beauchesne et ses Fils. 1936. 526 
pp. 40 frs. 


The French idealism of which M. Verneaux is writing is the doe- 
trine on the one hand of Renouvier and Hamelin and on the other 
of Lachelier and Brunschviecg. It is a doctrine which, when thus 
delimited, accepts the metaphysics of the Kantian categories and the 
analytical method of Descartes. The former thesis will surprise no 
one, for the influence of Kant in France has been long known, if in- 
sufficiently studied. The latter, however, will be more novel to 
American readers, for though Descartes has for many years been 
considered to be an idealist—in one of the many senses of that term 
—in Franee, it is not customary in this country to neglect his meta- 
physical dualism. 

M. Verneaux’s study is one of the most detailed and painstaking 
—and indeed one of the least prejudiced—which it has been the good 
fortune of this reviewer to read. And yet he can not resist the im- 
pression that the interpretation of Descartes, though become tra- 
ditional in France, is anachronistic. M. Verneaux feels—and sup- 
ports his feeling with a certain amount of evidence—that such meth- 
odological principles as ex nihilo nihil were for Descartes laws of 
thought, not laws of ‘‘being.’’ But though Descartes insisted upon 
the distinction between thought and being, he certainly gives us no 
reason to believe that the laws of thought were in his opinion im- 
posed upon being by the fiat of a transcendental ego. The truth is 
that early in the nineteenth century, as early at least as Cousin, the 
French felt the need for an idealistic authority earlier than Kant. 
In Cousin’s ease this was done to meet the charge that his eclecticism 
was a German importation. When idealism became respectable, the 
legend of its Cartesian origin was retained and now it is apparently 
inevitable that the French read Descartes in the light of the Critique 
of Pure Reason. This is peculiarly ironic in the case of M. Verneaux 
who is a professor at the Soissons Seminary. In spite of the 
Church’s attitude to Descartes during one period, there is at least a 
possibility that his revision of Saint Thomas and Aristotle might 
have proved as useful to Catholicism as the revival of Thomism un- 
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corrected by modern thought has proved. Yet by forcing him into 
the Kantian school, the teachers of Catholic philosophy are depriv- 
ing themselves of the aid of their most brilliant and faithful 
predecessor. 


G. B. 


Actes du Congrés International de Philosophie Scientifique, Sor- 
bonne, Paris, 1935. (Actualités Scientifiques et Industrielles, 
Numbers 388 to 395.) I, Philosophie scientifique et empirisme 
logique, pp. 81,12 fr. II, Unité de la science, pp. 77,12 fr. III, 
Langage et pseudo-problémes, pp. 61, 10 fr. IV, Induction et 
probabilité, pp. 65, 10 fr. V, Logique and expérience, pp. 81, 
12 fr. VI, Philosophie des mathématiques, pp. 85, 12 fr. VII, 
Logique, pp. 73, 10 fr. VIII, Histoire de la logique et de la 
philosophie scientifique, pp. 93, 12 fr. Paris: Hermann & Cie. 
1936. 


These proceedings of the first International Congress for Scien- 
tific Philosophy amply testify to the vitality and the wide appeal of 
the philosophic movement whose nucleus, in this Congress at least, is 
the logical empiricism of the Wiener Kreis. Two facts about the 
more than four score papers are especially impressive: the participa- 
tion not simply of professional philosophers and logicians, but of 


men eminent in the special sciences; and the inclusion of contribu- 
tions, sometimes rather amusing, from thinkers whose views are at 
variance with the special doctrines of the dominant groups repre- 
sented. Both facts indicate that the Congress was in earnest in 
advocating the ‘‘unity of science’’ as a program aiming at intel- 
lectual cooperation between research workers in different fields ; and 
they hold the promise that the projected yearly international con- 
gresses will be not simply gatherings of orthodox adherents to a 
fixed creed, but meetings of students come to report upon and discuss 
the progress made in the solution of various border-line problems. 
The Congress has two concrete achievements to its credit: the ap- 
pointment of a committee for the unification and standardization of 
logical symbolism, for which there has been a felt need for a long 
time ; and its approval of the work of a second committee, headed by 
the energetic Dr. Neurath, which is planning an international en- 
eyclopedia of the sciences. Several of the papers were devoted to 
discussing this last project : the aim is not to write another alphabeti- 
cal encyclopedia or an architectonic system of the sciences, but to 
provide an ordered account of the present body of knowledge with a 
clear indication of the interdependence of the various special disci- 
plines and of the uniform logical methods which they all employ. 
Perhaps another item which should be credited to the Congress was 
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the presence of Bertrand Russell, who was persuaded to withdraw 
from his retirement. 

While the contributions to the Congress are of unequal interest 
and importance, their intellectual quality is on the whole good. 
Many of the papers, however, cover ground already familiar, being 
brief resumés of material published at greater length either before 
or subsequent to the sessions of the Congress. This is true, for the 
most part, of the articles by Tarski, Carnap, Reichenbach, Frank, 
Gonseth, Hempel and Oppenheim, Enriques, Chwistek, Brunswik, 
and several others. Their value; judged retrospectively, consists in 
the discussions they provoked, but which unfortunately are not re- 
ported in these proceedings.’ 

It is possible to mention only some of the remaining papers. Dr. 
Neurath’s formulation of logical empiricism, with his insistence on 
the predictive character of science, his rejection of atomism, and his 
emphasis upon the inescapable role of ‘‘trivial’’ languages (crude 
experience) in the confirmation of statements, will, I think, be of in- 
terest to American instrumentalists. Two papers by the lamented 
Schlick show clearly that natural laws are not simply conventions as 
some physicists claim, and that there is really no puzzle about 
‘laws’’ of probability applying to ‘‘chance’’ events. Miss Hosias- 
son offers some incisive criticisms of Reichenbach’s view that his 
many-valued logic of probability is a ‘‘generalization’’ of the usual 
logic; while from a different (though dubious) direction Bruno de 
Finetti questions the usefulness for practise of an ‘‘objective’’ (i.e., 
frequency) interpretation of probability. Mr. Braithwaite takes the 
side of Wittgenstein and Schlick in the recent discussions on the 
necessity of final verifications for atomic protocols, and incidentally 
develops a somewhat curious view concerning scientific objects such 
as electrons. 

Because no accounts of it exist outside of the Polish, Professor 
Kotarbinsky’s brief exposition of his pansomatism will be of interest. 
Though an intellectual descendent of Brentano, he gives an unex- 
pected interpretation for the phenomena of intentionality in terms 
of ‘‘extrospection.’’ Both Brunswik and Grelling point the way to 
a more adequate objective psychology, the former being concerned 
with intentional acts, the latter outlining a naturalistic theory of 
sense-experience. The specific problems of biology are considered 
by Lecomte du Noiiy of the Pasteur Institute, and some good hints 
for the social sciences can be found in the papers of Neurath and 
Walther. 

Helmer, Lindenbaum, and Bachmann contribute three valuable 


1A resumé of the discussions can be found in Erkenntnis, Bd. 5, Heft 6, 
(February, 1936) pp. 377-408. 
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papers on technical logical subjects. The first two attack the prob- 
lem of ‘‘simplicity’’ of theories and concepts, and make some inter- 
esting suggestions for handling this difficult question in objective 
terms; while Bachmann offers some clarifying analyses of axiom 
systems, such as that of Hilbert for geometry, which contain an 
extremal axiom. 

Most of the historical and semi-historical contributions are too 
sketchy to be mentioned in this notice. Professor Feigl tries with 
some success to delimit the sense from the nonsense in traditional 
realism and idealism, though not all his statements are water-tight. 
Professor Morris supplies a brief but stimulating history of empirical 
philosophies in connection with their interest in theories of symbol- 
ism; while Rougier describes how Greek grammar dominated Aris- 
totelian logic and indicates the services and disservices of the latter 
to the empirical sciences. Especially noteworthy is Becker’s analysis 
of the ninth chapter of the De Interpretatione; he argues that Aris- 
totle did not really reject the tertiwm non datur for propositions 
about the future. Professor Frank contributes a very interesting 
and sympathetic study of dialectic materialism as professed in Rus- 
sia. He thinks that in order to escape the idealistic implications of 
the three laws of dialectic, Russian philosophers will be compelled to 
endorse the analyses of science made by ‘‘bourgeois empiricists.”’ 
And he adds very cleverly that Lenin’s condemnation of Mach and 
his followers must be appraised ‘‘dialectically’’ in terms of the his- 
torical occasions for his judgment, so that it must not be taken as an 
unalterable verdict on contemporary logical empiricism as well. 


EK. N. 


Kritische Gange in die Volkstheorie. Kurt STAVENHAGEN. (Ab- 
handlungen der Herder—Gesellschaft und des Herder—Institutes 
zu Riga. Vol. 5. No.7.) Riga: Ernst Plates. 1936. 120 pp. 


The hundreds of analyses of the concept ‘‘ Volk,’’ with which Na- 
tional Socialist philosophers have favored us in the last few years, 
read very much alike. The present book, however, shows a certain 
divergence. Thus, the approach to the subject is through volklore, 
which is concerned, the author says, with the traditional, unhistori- 
cal life of our surrounding world (Umwelt). It is opposed both to 
the historical, rational, initiating, aristocratic stream of thought in 
Europe and to European science and high art, since the latter are 
characterized by universality, disinterestedness, and detachment 
from the practical. Folklore is the guardian of the sense of con- 
tinuity and it preserves the self-consciousness of a people. The 
people, however, is not identified with (the German) nation. The 
most important fact, the author suggests, is not the consciousness of 
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being Germans, but that of being a community of Christians against 
heathen. Corresponding to this community consciousness of modern 
nations is the collective political task: the crusade. Medieval Chris- 
tianity showed its political sagacity by a crusade to seize the Holy 


Land from Islam, which was then the arch enemy. Modern nations 
also have a mission. Although the author is confused and his con- 
clusions are far from clear, the political tendency of his book is per- 
fectly apparent. 


V. J. McG. 


Il realismo. FRANcEsco Ouo1atTI e FRANCESCO ORESTANO. Milano: 
Societa Editrice ‘‘ Vita e Pensiero.’’ 1936. viii+ 150 pp. 5 L. 
This volume is an interesting collection of gentleman-like polemics 

between Monsignor Olgiati and Professor Orestano on the problem 

of ‘‘fondare il realismo.’’ The nature of the polemic may be stated 
in terms of a metaphysie of being defended by Olgiati’s ‘‘realismo 
aristotelico-tomista’’ versus a metaphysie of experience defended by 

Orestano’s new realism which he calls ‘‘swperrealismo.’’ These two 

positions ultimately represent different points of departure, or dif- 

ferent methods of approach. Olgiati starts with ‘‘il concetto di ens’’ 
because he is intellectually medieval. Orestano starts with ‘‘il con- 
cetto di esperienza’’ because he is intellectually modern. 

The fundamental premises of Orestano’s thought are the neces- 
sary subjectivity of all human experience and the impossibility of 
going out of experience. How, asks Olgiati in his first article, can 
you lay the foundations of realism on such premises? If all ex- 
perience must be subjective and immanent, then Orestano’s ‘‘super- 
realism’’ will lead inevitably to the opposing camps of phenomenal- 
ism and idealism, he concludes. In short, if you start with this 
concept of experience, you will never be able to unlock the door to 
the world outside and independent of you. Therefore, Olgiati 
warns, the only way of grounding a realism is by starting with being 
of the world as Aristotle and Thomas did. 

Orestano, rightly emphasizing their difference in starting-point 
which ultimately amounts to a difference in the respective concep- 
tions of experience, retorts that the subjectivity of experience does 
not logically imply that experience is ‘‘only subjective,’’ but rather 
implies ‘‘a limit’’ of subjectivity. Necessary subjectivity, he argues, 
does not imply ‘‘total subjectivity.’’ He claims that all experience, 
however subjective, has as an inseparable ‘‘structural component’’ 
an outward reference to an objective reality. This ontological ref- 
erence is called ‘‘la dimensione trascendentale.’’ Orestano claims 
that his concept of the transcendental dimension solves his funda- 
mental problem which is generated by admitting at the same time 
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the subjectivity of experience and its self-transcendence. Although 
experience is a matter of ‘‘indices, signs, phenomena, symbols of 
reality in itself,’’ these symbols stand for the world of things by pro- 
gressively revealing its structure. The test of knowledge, according 
to ‘‘superrealism,’’ is to be achieved by ‘‘azione’’ or the experi- 
mental verification of those symbols that are supposed to stand for 
the structure of the world. He concludes that, though he differs in 
point of departure, his philosophy, which Ottaviano calls ‘‘ metafisica 
sperimentale,’’ works itself out of its subjectivistic bias to the same 
point of arrival as Olgiati’s Thomism. 

At the end of the debate Olgiati is convinced enough to admit: 
Almost thou persuadest me to be an Orestano. But, as King 
Agrippa of old, he still maintains that word of reservation, ‘‘al- 
most.’’ 


PASQUALE ROMANELLI. 
BROOKLYN COLLEGE. 


History of Political Philosophy from Plato to Burke. Tuomas I. 
Cook. New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc. 1936. xviii + 725 pp. 


There has long been a need for this volume and teachers will un- 
doubtedly welcome it as a convenient text and reference book for 
students in the history of philosophy. It is especially welcome in 
America where political theory has suffered from a lack of philo- 
sophical orientation and where the history of philosophy has neg- 
lected its social and political bearings. The treatment of Greek and 
medieval philosophies is conventional, but careful. Of especial 
utility for teachers of philosophy are Chapters XVII-X XIV _ which 
contain admirable analyses of English and French social philosophy. 
The chapters on Hobbes, Locke, Montesquieu, Rousseau, and Burke 
are judicious expositions and reveal a much more critical grasp of 
the philosophical issues than do most works in English on political 
theory. The references at the end of each chapter to recent litera- 
ture are well-selected. We look forward with pleasure to a second 
volume. 

H. W.S. 





OTHER NEW BOOKS AND JOURNALS 


Denissoff, E.: L’église russe devant le Thomisme. Paris: J. 
Vrin. 1936. 70 pp. 

Hartman, Sylvester J.: A Textbook of Logic. A Normative 
Analysis of Thought. New York: American Book Company. 1936. 
xv + 448 pp. $2.50. (A conventional text, written for Catholic 
students. ) 
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Le Boutillier, Cornelia Geer: Religious Values in the Philosophy 
of Emergent Evolution. New York: Privately printed. 1936. 104 
pp. (Ph.D. dissertation, Faculty of Philosophy, Columbia Univer- 
sity. May be obtained from the author, Occidental College, Los 
Angeles, California. ) 

Vallory, Jean-Joseph: Poussiéres de Physique. Glanes dans le 
champ du sauvage subtil. Tome II. Paris: Les Editions Rieder. 
1936. 485 pp. 60 fr. 

PHILOSOPHY OF SCIENCE. Vol. 4, No. 1. Testability and Mean- 
ing (cont.): Rudolf Carnap. The Mechanical versus the Mathe- 
matical Conception of Nature: Philipp Frank. The Lodestone and 
the Understanding of Matter in Seventeenth Century England: G. 
K, Chalmers. Schools of Psychology: A Complementary Pattern: 
Saul Rosenzweig. Foundations of Probability in Mathematical 
Logie: Theodore Hailperin. 

THE AUSTRALASIAN JOURNAL OF PsycHoLOGy AND PHimlosopny. 
Vol. XIV, No. 4. Freedom: A. Boyce Gibson. Law, Logie and 
Ethics: G. W. Paton. The Nature of Right Action: D. Taylor. 
Some Observations by Dostoevsky and their Bearing on the Gestalt 
Psychology: P. C. Squires. Discussions—Determinism versus Scho- 
lasticism: A. M. Mardiros. Causality and Logie: John Anderson. 

ZEITSCHRIFT FUR ASTHETIK UND ALLGEMEINE KUNSTWISSEN- 
scHAFT. Band XXXI; Heft 1. Grundlagen und Gestaltung des 
Lessingschen Humors: Otto Mann. Die gegenwirtigen Probleme 
der ungarischen Asthetik: Ladislaus Baranszky-Job. 

Locos. Anno XIX, Fase. 4. Il problema della storia nell’- 
idealismo moderno: N. Petruzzellis. L’idea del diritto sociale: G. 
Santonastaso. I] metodo storico di Cataldo Jannelli: F. Zerella. 

BULLETIN DE LA Soci£T& FRANCAISE DE PHILOSOPHIE. 35° Année, 
No. 5. Pensée symbolique et pensée opératrice. Exposé: Lowis 
Weber. Discussion: L. Brunschvicg, A. Lalande, D. Parodi, P. 
Salzi, Ch. Serrus. Lettres de R. Le Senne, Mlle. J.-F. Renauld. 

ZEITSCHRIFT FUR SOZIALFORSCHUNG. Jahrgang V, Heft 3. Das 
Individuum in der individualistischen Gesellschaft. Bemerkungen 
liber Ibsen: Leo Lowenthal. 

REVUE DE THEAOLOGIE ET DE Puitosopnte. Vol. 24, No. 101. A 
propos du dogme trinitaire. Remarques sur son historie: Henri L. 
Miéville. L’activité de l’esprit est-elle involutive? (A. Lalande, Les 
illusions évolutionnistes) : Marcel Reymond. 

THe New Scuouasticism. Vol. XJ, No. 1. Bergson and Free 
Will: BE. P. Cronan. Discussion: Intelligence and Character: A 
Thomistic View: John Hugo. 

Tue Hippert JOURNAL. Vol. XXXV, No. 2. The Sovereignty 
of God and the Dignity of Man: J. S. Boys Smith. Science and 
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Mysticism: David Baumgardt. The Mysticism of Science: J. A, 
Osownach. 

JOURNAL~OF SociaL PuitosopHy. Volume II, No. 2. Altering 
Frames of Reference in the Sphere of Human Behavior: Trigant 
Burrow. Freedom in the Modern World: John A. Ryan. 





NOTES AND NEWS 


The Second International Congress of Esthetics and of the Sci- 
ence of Art will be held August 8-11, 1937, at Paris. The com- 
mittee of organization is composed of the following officers—hon- 
orary presidents, Henri Bergson, Paul Valery, and Paul Claudel; 
president, Victor Basch; vice-president, Charles Lalo; secretary, 
Raymond Bayer. 

The congress will be divided into three sections: I, General 
Esthetics and the History of Esthetics; IJ, The History and Criti- 
cism of Art; III, The Science and Technique of the Arts. Discus- 
sion at the plenary sessions will be based on four main themes: 
1, Esthetics and the science of art; 2, Some recent esthetic methods 
(phenomenological and psycho-analytic methods) ; 3, Esthetics, soci- 
ology and culture; 4, The main artistic currents in Europe of the 
twentieth century. The Organization Committee invites contribu- 
tions to this program. 

The subscription for active membership in the congress is 60 
franes; for associate membership, 40 francs. For members who 
will also participate in the Ninth International Congress of Philos- 
ophy, the cost of active membership will be reduced to 50 frances. 
Up to June 30, 1937, membership fees may be sent either by postal 
money order to the Treasurer, M. Charles Lalo, 7 rue Mirabeau, 
Paris, XVI, or by check to the Société Générale, Agence G, Boule- 
vard Saint-Michel, 27, Paris, V (made out to the Comité du Congres 
d’Esthétique, account 23.826). 

For information, address M. Victor Basch, Professeur honoraire 
a la Sorbonne, 8 rue Huysmans, Paris, VI, France. 





The Eleventh International Congress of Psychology, which was to 
have taken place at Madrid in 1936 will be held at Paris, July 25-31, 
1937. The Honorary President will be Professor Pierre Janet. 
Professor Henri Piéron is President of the Organization Committee 
and the General Secretary is Professor I. Meyerson. The head- 


quarters of the Congress are at the Laboratory of Psychology, the 
Sorbonne, Paris. 





